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ABSTRACT 

Subjects were angered or not angered during a bogus 
experimental task following which their assistance was soJicited, 
Consistent with derivations from Pawling's concept of Anticipatory 
Guilt, the results indicated that anger facilitated helping only when 
the lone bystander's anger was directed toward the victim of an 
emergency. However, anger tended to inhibit helping when: (1) anger 
was directed toward someone other than the victim of an emergency; 
(2) anger was directed toward the solicitor of a mere favor; and (3) 
the angered bystander was in the presence of a non^angered negative 
model while the anger instigating victim was in need of emergency 
assistance, (Author) 
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Introd?iction 



Numerous experljucnts in Social Psycholor^y have examined altiaii?tic 
or aggressive behaviors. The focus of the present research deals with 
the question: IThat is the likelihood of an angered person offering 
assistance to his anger instigate? The unexpected results of a pre- 
llmindry study by the present authors indicated that anj^cred bystanders 
witnessinp, an enerfjency helped an anger instigating victim faster than 
non-angered bystanders. This finding suggested a nmber of factors to 
be considered in the present study as well as the possible utility of 
a particular theoretical concept, i.e., Rawlings' concept of anticipatory 
guilt. Fawlings, briefly defines anticipatory guilt as "a particular 
type of disconfort aroused by the anticipation of violating an internal 
standard of 'right or wrong' conduct" (1972). Applying this concept 
to the present problem we might assume that when a bystander has a 
neutral attitude toward the victim of an emergency he may fail to inter-- 
vene and yet escape self -devaluation or guilt for this inaction by 
rationalizing that perhaps help isn't really needed, or other bystanders, 
who are perhaps even more capable than himself, will intervene. How- 
ever, when the bystander has tx)derate levels of malice toward the victim 
his ability to remain inactive and to escape discomfort nay be more 
limited. Here, redefining the seriousness of the emergency or diffusing 
responsibility might be perceived by the moderately angered bystander 
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as a thinly Jlspiuisei, vindictive attempt to perpetuate the victim's 
suffering; beyond .in anount that would be equitable. 

Therefore, moderately angered bystan^lers to an energency would, 
.'»ccordin'3 to the anticipatory p,uilt model, be expected to help the an^er 
instl<»ator faster t\mn non-angered bystanders. According to this nodel 
however, helping woulil not be facilitated if the bystanler was moderately 
nnzry^ but at soaeone other than the vict5n of the energency. 

However, if an anger instir.ating victim is in need merely of a favor , 
such as change for a quarter, rather than in need of relief from a 
serious phy3ical injury, a moderately angered bystander's reluctance to 
help may not arouse such high levels of anticipated discomfort. Here, 
the consequences to the anger instigating victim resulting from the by- 
stander 'it failure to extend a favor may not be recognized as dispropor- 
tionatel> severe anJ perhaps woull be perceived as a just retaliatory 
gesture. Therefore, when non--cmergcncy caliber help is solicited a 
moderately angered bystander x/ould le expected to help linger instigating 
vlctius slot/er or less frequently than he wuld help non-anger instigat- 
ing victims* 

In addition, if a bystander with a moderate level of anger toward the 
victim of an emergency witnesses a non-angered feiloxi bystander's refusal 
to help, the angered bystander nay find it easier to rationalize his own 
failure to intervene. Since anger could not be considered the cause 
of the other bystander's failure to intervene, the angered bystander could 
then attribute ' Is oi^n reluctance to help to some reason other than anger 
or vindlctiveness. Tnus, in the presence of a negative model, anger 
toward the victim of an emergency t^ould be expected to inhibit helping. 
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Tlie present study was designed primarily to assess the interactive 
effects of ancer on helping behavior • 

:tethod 

Subjects: Follawing review and approval by Departnent and University 
Cotanlttees on the use of human subjects^ seventy males (10 per condition) 
were selected randomly fron Introductory Psychology classes at the 
University of Delaware. 

Procedure: Each along with two rule confederates (A & B) of the 
Experimenter participated in wliat was described as a sensory notur learn- 
ing skills experlnent. Ir. lieu of E's physical presence instructions were 
tape recorded » supposedly to prevent expetitaenrcr bias. Th* tape pro- 
vided detailed instructions for conducting vhe session as well as for re- 
ceiving subject participation credit. The tape instructed, "Given that 
an experimenter is not physically present during this study, some subjects 
may take this opportunity to be lackidaisical and not riially try their 
best durinj^ the experiment. Therefore, unlike other experiments you might 
have participated in, we do not simply award subject participation credit 
merely for showing up at the laboratory. In this study participation 
credit is given only if the other 2^ students participating with you, sign 
your subject participation credit form attesting to the fact that during 
the experiment you at least tried— not that ^*ou did e great Job, but tliat 
at least you tried." 

During the next 30 mirutcs subjects participated in a sensory motor 
learning task which required equal amounts of participation from the S^, 
Confederate A and Confederate B. 
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Fol^ouln^ the experinental task the tape instiTucted the partici- 
pants to exchan*>e subject participation credit foms i;; a tone which 
sucj^ested that this was to be ncrely a perfunctory exercise. In t'le 
Anpered condition, I^owever, Confederate A havlnj; secured the si'^natures 
of the and Confederate r^fusad to si^n the subject's participa- 
tion credit form stating tliat he didn't think the S tried and that he was 
sicl< and tired of people trying to jet something for nothinf>. Contederate 
b never intervened in behalfof either party and remained neutral throu:;»,hout. 
In the non-an;^ered condition Confederate A sif^ned the ^s form without 
connent or hassel. 

The tape then instructed all participants to complete a post-expeil- 
mental questionnaire which araong other items asked Ss^ to rate on a 
seven point scale ho\r much tliey enjoyed wrking with person A and also 
person B (l*very much; 7»not at all) which served as a check on the anger 
Mnipulatlon. Following the ^s completion of the questionnaire he was 
free to leave the laboratory upon v;hlch he encountered one of the help 
soliciting situations in the corridor of the building. 

1. Emerf^ency Alone Situations ; Here Confederates A and B alread^-^ 
departed the laboratory (the victira-to-be leaving second) leaving the 
subject alone to finish his questionnaire. Upon entering the hall the 

encountered Confederate A (the anger instigator In Angered conditions) 
7 yards from the door slumping near a ladder » clutching his head snd 
taoaning^ "Oh» my head.... my head.** Boxes and papers that had been on the 
ladder when everyone first entered the laboratory were now scattered on 
the floor. Angered and non-angered ^s were exposed to Confederate A's 
emergency. In addition an Angered : Other injured condition permitted 
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subjects an:^>ered by Confederate A to enter the hall to find Confederate 
in the standard eraer^ency position. 

2. Jon-Enerr.ency Alone Situation ; In this condition the taped in- 
structions mentioned that S^s would be paid a small token sun for their 
participation in the stud>. A and B received quarters while the S re- 
ceived payment in dimes and nickles. Upon entsrinfi the liall alone, ancered 
or non-angered subjects encountered Confederate A who approached the 

vrtth a quarter In hand sayin:>» "You vKDuldn'^ have change for a quarter 
iTOuld you? I have to nake a phone call." 

3. Cnerr.ency "Jer^ative Itodel Situation : Here, Confederate B re- 
mained with angered or non-anf*ercd subjects follo\/ing Confederate A's 
departure from the laboratory. Upon encountering the energcncy together 
Confederate B said to the "he's hurt.... I'm cutting out," after wiiirft 
D exited via a nearby stairwell. 

Dependent !leasure of Helping : In the emergency conditions the 
latency of a helpful gesture or verbaliz:«tion was recorded from the time 
the £ opened the door to the Iiall. In. the non-emergency condition the 
latency was recorded following the request for chanr,c for a quarter 
until the £'s liand emerged from his pocket with the change. Following 
the help solicitin,'; situations all S^s v/ere completely debriefed. 

Ivesults and Discussion 

On the questionnaire completed prior to encountering the lielping 
situation^ angered 5^'s ratings of how much they enjoyed wrking with 
Confederate A (l«very much; 7-tiot at all) were significantly (£<.0001) 
nore negative (X«5.35) than non-angered Sb (X-3.37). However, the ratings 
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of Confederate B for an'»ered and non-angered S^s were 2.07 and 3.33, 
respectively (p^n.s.). 

Given the ssaall number of S^s assigned to each condition Ic seemed 
reasonable that the latency measure proved to be a more sensitive indica- 
tor than a strict frequency measure. Hoi^evert to obtain a latency score 
foi- those few S^s wlio did not int^jrvene at all but instead proceeded to 
leave the scene (before being intercepted), a score of one second loncer 
than the longest latency for $3 who intervened during the cmerr?ency 
(or ,';ave chanr^e) was assigned. This procedure did not chanr.e the basic 
pattern of findings obtained with only S^s who intervened. A lof> e trans- 
formation Ihen satisfied the homoneaity o£ variance assumption. 

A one-way AHOVA for all seven conditions revealed a significant treat- 
ment effect significant at the .01 level. 

In the three Emergency Alone Conditions only, A!JOVA rinrealed a treat- 
ment effect between Anger, No Anger, and Anger: Oth^r Injured (k)ndition6 
(£•7.75, £<.O02). As depicted In Table 1, when emergency help is needed 
and the bybtander is alone S^s angered by the victim helped faster thr^n 
non-angered Si% (^<.05), and also faster than S^a angered by someone ot.her 
than the- victim (£<.001). These findings are consistent with the aatici- 
patory guilt model. 

Furthermore, as expected on the ba.Mls of the anticipatory guilt 
model the difference between non-angered 5^3 and those angered by someone 
other than the victim was not statistically significant. 



Insert Table 1 about here 
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In the ilon-Emergcncy !Ielp (i.e., change for a quarter) conditions 
an?>ercd Ss helped the anger instigating victim somewliat slower than non- 
angered Sb. but not by an anount that vras statistically significant. 
Howevsr, a 2 x 2 AIJOVA cotaparinn the latencij.' for Ss anf»ered by the 
victim and non-anj^ered across the Encr^ency Alone and IIon-Emei^ency 
Conditions revealed a statistically BlRnificant interaf.jion effect 

p<.05). The interaction indicated that in tin energency» anr,er 
tov/ard the >^ictitn facilitated helpinr* rel£ tive to the not quite 'i<niificant 
inhibitory affect of au'^er in the non-emergency change for a quarter 
conditions. Although the findings could have bepn stronger, the general 
pattern is roughly consistent with derivations from the anticipatory guilt 
model presented earlier* 

Sim-.iarly, m the presence of a negative model during an emergency, 
au^ered S^s helped anger instigating victinis somewhat slower than non- 
angered Ss, but not by an amount that was statistically significant. 
However, a 2 x 2 /JIOVA comparing the latencies for S^s angered at the vic- 
tim and non-angered 3s witnessing an emergency* either alone or in the 
presence of a negative tlodel also yielded a statistically significant 
interaction effect. Consistent, roughly, with the anticipatory guilt 
model, this interaction indicated tliat anger directed torrard the victlu? 
of an emergency facilitates helping when the bystander alone, v/hereas 
anger toward the victim has a slight, hut not quite significant, inhibitory 
effect on helping in the presence of a negative model. 
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Taken together the overall findinp;s of this study, with sone degree 
of equivocation, r,enerally support the tenablllty of the anticipatory 
r,ullt nodel for dealing; with the question of the effects of anger on 
helping behavior. 

llore recejitly we have attempted further tests of the Anticipatory 
CjI; r.. .model v/hich have larr;e failed tD support predictions 

derlv^^M frota this model. 

First: hlr,h on hostility jjuilt (as measured by Mosher's Hostility 
Cullt scale) did not respond faster to the needs of an^cr instigators 
than S^s low on iTOStility ,,uilt. 

Second: In other experiments in which \/e varied the arnblnuity of 
the emergency and also the saliency or vlsablllty of the victim, we 
observed tliat when anger did facilitate helping behavior, it did so without 
regard for whether the victim was the anger instigator or some ••innocent" 
observer. This latter finding ftas pushed our thinking in the direction 
of Zlllman and Ilckauson. Currently, ue are attempting to distinguish 
the effects of anger and arousal on helping behavior. 
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